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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
*decOl’? on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
OBJECTS: 
To promote aud protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
E. WuHITCcoMB, Tuos. G. NEWMAN, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. DooLiTTLe, 
A. I. Root, W. F. Marks, 
E. T. ABBOTT, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. ELwoop, C. P. DADANT, 
E. R. Root, Dr. C. C, MILLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


ERNEST R. Root, President. 
R. C. AIKIN, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 


EvuGENE Secor} General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, lowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 





= If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
when they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, 
who will mail individual receipts. 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 

NotTe.—One reader writes: 
““I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would bea very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttons) 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents, Send all orders to the office 





of the American Bee Journal. 
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Hon. EUGENE Secor, of Winnebago Co.. 


lowa, writing us July 25, said: 


FRIEND York :—The past month has been 
unprecedentedly hot and dry. Bees loafing 
outside the hive to prevent combs melting. 

The following lines express part of what we 
have endured in the last two weeks: 

SOME 


JULY DAYS. 


From out the burning east 
Comes tiry Sol: 
At God's first call 
He climbs the heavens to feast 
On wilting corn and ripened grain, 
Turned yellow ere its time for lack of rain. 


The lolling cattle seek 
The airy steep, 
Or wade knee-deep 
In nearest friendly vreek ; 
The pastures, shorn and parched to brown, 
In vain appeal for the rain to come down. 


The hot earth shrinks and cracks 
Beneath the glare, 
And men shun care 
As deer shun hunters’ tracks. 
And every beast on bill or plain 
Is praying in animal language for rain. 


Outside the hive the bees 
Are forced to rest 
To cool the nest, 
And wait for nect’rous trees 
And flowers to yield the dainty drop 
Which heat and drouth have caused to dry up. 


No woodland song is heard 
From feathered throat 
His wonted note 
Is dead within the bird; 
He pants and seeks the spring in vain 
The fountain itself is thirsting for rain. 


Thus wears the torrid day, 
The round, red sun 
His course hasrun, 
And no man bids him stay, 
For night is welcome since ’tis plain 
Such days will never bring the longed-for rain. 
EUGENE SEcOR. 


Mr. Evuis E. Mason and Miss Anna E. 
Hirth, both of Toledo, Ohio, were married 
July 24,1901. Mr. Mason isa son of Dr. A. 
B. Mason, secretary of the National Bee- 


Keepers’ Association. 
May life 
theirs. 


long and much happiness be 


Mr. Harry 8. Howe, who has been known 


} 


as Coggshall’s lightning operator, has been 


sick in Cuba, able to do almost nothing for 
two months, and the doctor says he will 
never be able to do any more hard work. 


The moral of which, says Editor Root, seems 
to be that it doesn’t pay to work so hard. Let 
us earnestly hope that this time the doctor 
may be wrong in his prognosis. 


Washburn Co., 


shown on 


Mr. 
Wis., 


the first page of this issue. 


H. W. 


very 


CORNELISON, of 
has a nice apiary, as is 
The picture was 
taken from the northeast corner of the apiary 
the The 

located against the 


some of the 


looking to south west. bees are 


the hillside, and ground 


being rough Mr. C. has elevated 


hives in order to level up and avoid washing 


by heavy rains. The row of posts in the mid- 


dle row of hives were used to support poultry- 


netting. The trees in sight are butternuts, 





and his bee-supply house js 


by the trees. The 
the north affords protection fr 


obseured 


and southwest winds, and a tig 
extends along the north side of 
Mr. Cornelison calls it ‘Su 
as the town is situated on one of 
points in the State. The lake o1 
the village is 
‘*Summit 


which 
called 
miles in size. 


located 
Lake.”’ It is 
‘“*THe Home Crrcue.”—A. I. R 


approvingly a passage writter 


Home Circle’ of this journal, and 
‘*There is one special point i: 
that is worth noting. In any cont 
ing the fullest development, bot 
and muscles, and especially alertness 
as strength, the young man who does 
tobacco will, asa rule, come out 
pert cyclists learned this a long 
and in every department of business y 
clear head and a cool, ripe 
quired, the boy or man who 
alone has the advantage. 
Home Circle’ in the American Bee 
and may Prof. Cook be spared for 
years to conduct it.”’ 


judgment 
lets st 


Long 


Mrs. 
castle Co., Del., is 


JupGE E. G. BRApForp. of \ 
making quite as 
A local 


2, says she has an 


bee-keeping. newspaper, dated A 
apiary of 20 colonies 
140 pr 


other colonies 


that from one colony she took 
The 
condition, 


honey recently. 
- 


also in good and prom 


equally fine yield. Continued success 


“Mrs. Judge.”’ 
= 
Mr. A. [. Root, no doubt to the 
. 
his old friends, perhaps forced into 
his Ernest, has beet 


absence of son 


considerable attention to the co 


Gleanings in Bee-Culture of late. a 
to the subject of bee-keeping. He 
be skeptical as to the great differe! 
and wants the experiment stations 


whether 40,000 bees in one hive ga 
honey than 40,000 bees in another | 

will let 
enough to give continued attenti 


there is 


cabbages and 


posies a 


he will probably find that 
difference in them as in folks. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION Of 


is still growing in membershi : 


last report we have received | q 


names, and one dollar each 

JAS PoIN 

F. M. Bran 

W. W. WeEstTcoT! ig 


JOHN SCHUEMAN, 


H. H. Mog, 


General Manager Secor, in a 
Aug. 6, says that the Associatio! 4 
list 1000 betore . + 


That's good. 


crowd 
Now, if 


‘ will 
onl 


keepers would feel sufficient 


% 
in their dollars for dues, we w } 
announce their names in this « ‘ 


We started out to get 200 
the Buffalo meeting, which co 
less than a month left yet 

in names and dollars. W! 

an average of five or six per « 
and thus insure having an 
bers of the National Bee-K« 
tion ? It ought to be the 
organization of bee-keepers lt 
will be if all who ought to 
step up and enroll their na 
able list. 
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list 


is 


As the 
Journal 


Honey. 
Bee 


Shipping Comb 
of the American 


ers 


increasing by the addition of new 
nexperienced bee-keepers, it seems 
necessary to mention some things at 
stannually. One of the ‘‘things”’ is that 


varing comb honey for shipment. 


nb honey should be put up (we think) 
n 12 or 24 pound single-tier cases, the 
the 
lass front, and the latter showing four. 


showing three sections through 
the sections in. the cases with 
of the 

rowded in back of 


placing 


wer bacl last row, and news- 
the follower, to act 
the 12 
24-pound, into a 
there 

the 
springs or 


ushion, a dozen of 
the 


First, however, 


then put say 


ases, or nine of 


crate should be 


inches of straw put in bottom 


crate to act as cushion 


he cases of honey, to insure safe hand- 


est, also, to have say 1x8 inch boards 
crewise along the top of each side of 


and extending six or eight inches 


e ends, be used as handles by 


to enable them to carry it between 
en loading or unloading. 
the 


ippers of honey 


firms send out following direc- 


rnmameon the crate. Vo name 
ition card on each crate. 
weight, tare, and net 
the front of glass side of each case 
ing the honey in crates. 
e total weight of all 
the crate, so this 

ening the crate. 
rk each case with the grade 

each crate with the grade. 

mly one grade in a case. 

one grade in a crate,if possible. 


Laca 


pe rut the gross 


cases on the 
can found 


be 


4 oney put up above, should vo 


of 
for 


as 
where 
It } 


the bee-keeper nothing to produce 


with almost any kind 


ays tO prepare it properly, 


ecomb honey and then have it 


smashed in shipping, on account 


the Bee Keepers’ Review deserves 
illing attention to an error in these 


} ’ 
should 


not have occurred. 
Y 18 seldom built by a newly 
for the p irpose of rearin 





inadequate preparation for 
rtation 
> 
 Buildi F } , 
sullding of Drone-Comb.—The 


the use of starters in the brood-nest is that 
drone-comb is built, and, ‘‘as fast as it is 
built it will be more or less filled with 


drone-brood—generally more— and that brood 
is a waste.”’ If frames furnished with starters 
are placed in the brood-nest of a colony just 
before it is ready to swarm, these frames will 
almost surely be filled with drone-comb, and 
the cells filled with drone-brood; but when a 
swarm is hived upon starters, no drone-comb 
will be built so long as the queen keeps pace 


with the comb-builders; but let the queen 
get behind, or go back to fill the cells from 


which the bees are hatching in the center of 
the brood-nest, and then built to 
store honey in, it is quite likely to be store or 
but it is very seldom that it will 


is 


comb 


drone comb; 


be filled with drone-brood at the time that it 
is built. By sorting over the combs in. the 
fall the drone-comb can be taken out and 
used after that in the supers. Contrary to 


the belief of some, I believe that, under such 


conditions, combs are built at a profit even if 
they are to be melted into wax 


Mr. Hutchinson is quite right in saying that 
drone-comb when built by axswarm will not at 


onee be filled with brood. The question, 


aside from that, whether it is advisable to 


allow such comb to be built, afterward to be 


cut out by the bee-keeper, is an open one, 


of time for the work, 


For one who has plenty 


and who will do it, the plan may be all right. 


It should be understood that it: is possible to 
have all combs worker-combs without the 
be 


exceptional cases where labor and time are in 


use 


of foundation at all, and there may some 


than 
be 


(riven 


so much supply 


greater 
that it may 


money to buy 


foundation economy to dis- 


pense with the latter alot of combs 


containing patches of drone-comb of greater 


or less size, it is certainly paying work to cut 


out all the drone-con and replace it with 


patches of worker-com! It is well, however, 


even for one whothinks it advisable to dis- 

to take some pains to 

built. 
taking 


Mr. Hutchinson men 


pense with foundatior 


limit the amount of drone-comb It is 


usually practicable fo do this by ad 


‘ 


vantage of the fact that 


tions, that so long as the laying of the queen 
in a swarm keeps pace with the building of 
comb there will be no drone-comb. Hive a 
swarm on four orf rames, and little or no 
drone-comb will be t until these are filled 
Then foundation or drawn combs. may be 
given to fill the hive, or. if only starters, the 
drone-comb will ‘ mited to these latter 


combs. 


It is well to know. also. that nuclei or weal 


dey 


will 


Co onies may pe Upon almost § irely 


to fill in holes er-comb, whereas if 


a patch of drone-c cut out of a brood 


comb, and the con irned to a full colony, 


the hole will be mos ely to be filled again 
with drone-comb rhe age of the queen 
makes a differencc older the queen the 





sut when all the trouble and inconvenience 


M4 
= 
oo Von Kon on on ow Lon ow iw own Vow Mew | drones. As a rule, such comb is used for | greater the inclination to build drone-comb, Lhe 
m yp store-comb the first season. I mention this | eyen a very weak colony with an old queen far 6 | 

ae ft sditori i 2 aric Jee ‘ fre ae mae d 
BA | * 2 —, aes ecitorial in the Amer 0 E . sometimes insisting on building drone-comb 1) 
7x Py p Journal in which one objection urged against i 


of mending combs are taken into account, the 


number is very large to those whothink it 4 f nh 
cheaper in the long run to forestall the Mi, 
actions of the bees by filling the frames with ii 
worker foundation 
> 

Utilizing Cappings.—Efforts have been i 
made at different times to get bees to use ; 
wax in building combs, the wax being ’ 
furnished by the bee-keeper. Success has not 
always attended the efforts. E. Puffy now 
reports in the French journal, Revue Inter ; 
nationale, that he has had excellent success 
He gives back cappings to the bees. The 
secret of getting the bees to use them lies in 
the honey between the layers of the cappings 
It is essential that the cappings be not 
washed. Taken justas they come from the > 
uncapping-knife, they are packed into a ball } 
from the size of a walnut to the size of one’s : 
head, and put in the hive beside the feeder , 
Combs are then built out rapidly 

a Mi 

The Honey Crop of 1901.—Edito: 
Root has been scanning the field, and con 
cludes that bee-keepers need not be in haste 
to dispose of their crop for fear of glut. Ever : 


if the season were better than last year, there 


were fewer bees to gather it this year, esp 
cially in Southern California, where probab! | 
three-fourths of the bees have died throug 


their 
owners thinking they could not afford to con 


neglect or starvation discouraged 


tinue feeding them year after year. Els 
where in general there is a falling off in bees 
and he thinks prices should not fall below 


those of last season. 


fact is that the A 


which is one of the 


A significant I. Root Co 


largest buyers of hone 


in small lots, has bad no more honey offered : 

this year than last The well-informed bee 

keeper will be in no hurry to sell his hone 

for less than it is worth. Editor Root says : 
Let me give one interesting fact in th 

connection. The Root Co. finds it ean b 

honey. from those who do not read bee-iour 

nals, at a lower figure than from those who 


take one or more and keep track of the mar 


Ket It is not our rule to set prices We as 
for a sample and the prices asked: and itis a 
act that the thothinks he can not afford 
lo tas tte pour “uf sell his One enor 
lower inon mto pay for a the hee-jov 
nails for len ; 

Ane ett e are people who say that bee 
papers are ol no value to them! Of eco a 
not, if they ** know it all.’’ or are too lazy « 
careless to read them and profit by the info 


mation whi the 


papers furnish. 
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Pear-Blisht and Bees in California. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


HE relation of bees to the spread of pear-blight has 
T become a very important question, not only in Califor- 

nia, but everywhere in our country. For if there is 
any section where this microbe disease of the pear is not 
now in evidence, there is no knowing when it may break 
out. Thus a right or wrong position taken now, and 
defended and carried out, not only concerns California but 
every fruit-grower and every apiarist the country over. 

The disease has existed in our country for many years. 
It was long a serious menace to pear-culture, in many sec- 
tions, even before its nature and cause were known or even 
dreamed of. It usually commences early in the season, 
soon after the trees bloom, and first manifests itself in the 
dying back of the twigs. This continues till the whole 
tissue of the tree seems affected, as shown in the close, con- 
tracted bark on the trunk and main branches. The dis- 
eased tree is soon lost to usefulness, and is a centre for the 
spread of the disease to adjacent trees. All this was well 
known years ago. It was also known, as is generally true 
of microbe diseases, whether of piants or animals are the 
victims of their attack, that some kinds of pears and some 
trees seemed more susceptible to the encroachments of this 
foe than were others. 

Some years ago Prof. Arthur, then, I think, connected 
with the Geneva, N. Y., Experiment Station, determined 
that there was a bacterial affection. He not only identi- 
fied the specific microbe, if I remember correctly, but he 
inoculated trees at will, and always produced the malady. 
Prof. Arthur then suggested—though as I remember he did 
not prove it—that bees and other nectar-loving insects very 
likely carried the germs from affected to healthy trees; and 
that this wasa probable cause of the rapid spread of the 
evil. This conjecture seemed more than plausible, for the 
rapid spread seemed to occur just after the time of bloom, 
and it would seem very probable that the active, tender 
stigma would be a good seed-bed for the germs. If these 
latter were in the nectar or the pollen, it would certainly be 
easy to convey them from diseased bloom to those that are 
yet exempt. 

Prof. Burrill, of the Illinois University, who was first to 
discover and describe the microbe, did much to give us more 
knowledge of these bacteria of the pear. 

More recently, Prof. Milton B. Waite, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (the same who demonstrated that 
many varieties of pears are sterile to their own pollen, and 
must be cross-pollinated to bear fruit, and who recom- 
mended with emphasis that the honey-bee, as the most sure 
agent in this important and necessary work, be kept in the 
near precincts of the apiary, in large numbers) has given 
attention to this pear bacillus, known to science as Bacillus 
amylovorus, Burrill. He discovered it working freely and 
multiplying rapidly in the nectar of the flowers, and even 
collected the germs from the tongues of the bees, and, from 
these, started artificial cultures of the bacillus. His 
experiments seemed to show that while the microbes could 
be carried easily by insect or other flower-loving animal, it 
was of such a nature that it could not be carried easily, if 
at all, by wind. By carefully conducted experiments, cov- 
ering the flowers, Prof. Waite seemed to show that nectar- 
loving animals, and not the wind, were almost exclusively 
the agents to spread this disease. 

Prof. Milton B. Waite is assistant chief of the Depart- 
ment of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology, of the 
Department of Agriculture. That he is a very able au- 
thority goes without saying. While it is desirable that oth- 
ers confirm the conclusions of Prof. Waite—for in these do- 
mains of minute life the problems are too intricate and too 
complicated to be easily settled—yet there seems little 
probability that he is wrong. 

Prof. H. B. Pierce, government pathologist, stationed 
at Santa Ana, Calif., has in some measure confirmed Prof. 
Waite’s conclusions. He has investigated the pear-blight 
of Banning and Hanford, Calif., and proved it to be the 
genuine pear-blight of the East, and has, by inoculation, 
produced the disease. He is a very able, careful and con- 





scientious worker in this field, and his opinion ,) 
able. He accepts Prof. Waite’s conclusions, and tyiny. 
that the reason that pear-blight in California 
ently from that of the East, in often taking ; 
late in the season, is Owing to the fact that 

here often blooms twice in the year, and thus 


ready opportunity for its spread late as well as early jy 4 : 


year. 
It has been argued that Prof. Waite is, may by 
wrong in his conclusions, as young trees in the nurse; 


which from age could not have borne blossoms, stij| 
and die from this disease. We know that buds as well a: 
bloom are tender and active in the early spring just as the 
are pushing forth. They also are covered with 
which the bees gather for their propolis. ‘These sh 
examined for the microbes. It is quite likely t 

share with the bloomin furnishing a nidus and 

for the germs, and by luring the bees may also bx 
instruments in the fatal spread of the germs, 





WHAT SHALL WE DO, THEN ? 


The bee-keepers of the great San Joaquin Valley have 
agreed to remove their beesin the time of orchard-bloom 
Iam glad of this, for it shows that they are ready and will- 
ing to do the right thing. But is this the wise thing 
There are myriads of other insects, as also many colonies 
of escaped bees, that can not be removed. Were it not 


true, the pears would not be pollinated, and, as Prof. Waite 


has also shown, these are necessary to a crop. 
trees go, than to cumber the ground in fruitless stat 
These being present, the removal of the apiaries will not 
remove the evil. ‘Their removal will soon demonstrate this 
when the fruit-men, who are so desirous to be fair and just 


as are the bee-keepers, will ask that the latter be left undis- 


turbed. 
While I feel sure that we need apiaries near larg 


arp 


orchards to cross-pollinate the bloom properly, and thus aid 


to secure a full crop, Iam just as sure that there are quit 
enough other little nectar-loving insects, to 
disease. 


while removal of the bees will interfere with the crop. it 
will not materially check the spread of the dread diseas: 


I believe it will be a more sure remedy to try to bre 


pears that are immune, as Prof. Pierce is doing with the 


walnut. This will insure trees that are invulnerable. wi 
leave the bee-keepers undisturbed, and will preserve t 
the orchardists the bees, which, in their grand w 
cross-pollinating the bloom, are invaluable aids in 
cessful agriculture. Los Angeles Co., Calif 


to] 
Rendering Combs—A Method of Doing If. 


BY ADRIAN GETAZ,. 


URING my thirteen or fourteen years of bee-keeping, | 


had my old combs, drone-comb cut out, combs (I must 


say to my shame) more or less eaten by the moths, a! 
full of webs, etc., accumulate until something must |! 
done. Some two or three years ago, I rendered by t 
nary process, all that could be advantageously treated s 
and made comb-foundation out of it with the help 
home-made cement mold. A full description of the pr 
was given at the time in the American Bee Jour: 

But I had yet some of the worst combs and so: 
refuse of the melting of others. And here let 
that the moth-eaten combs are the very meanest thing't 
deal with that can be found in that line. I did not want' 
go into much expense, as the wax to be obtain vas not 
worth very much; at least I thought so, but I g¢ nsider 
ably more than I expected. ; 

Allthe materials needed to construct the apparatus! 
used, were an old tin bucket, a piece of old tin ake al 
outside jacket to confine the heat of the oil-stove 1th 
bucket, some scraps of wire and strong galvan 
scrap or piece of wire netting, and some nails 
rivets. 

While on the subject, it may be well to 
nails heated red hot, and then slowly cooled, 1e soll 
enough to make excellent rivets. I had | l-st 
already. 

If you melt some combs in a receptacle 
with a quantity of water, and let it cool, and 
gate carefully, you will see that the wax has 
above the water, being lighter. The refuse, « 
webs, etc., being somewhat lighter than wate! 


Better the 


scatter the 
Pollination must be wholesale ; only a few inocu- 
lations per tree are necessary to work the havoc. Thus 
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‘ly above the water-line, and partly below, something 
his: 


Pure Wax. 
Refuse and Wax. 
Water Line. 
efuse and Water. 
Water. 








I said that below the water-line there would not be any 
That is true only when by sufficient stirring and 
oiling the wax has had the chance, or rather the time, to 
ntangle itself entirely from the refuse. Now when the 
antity of wax is considerably larger than the amount of 
refuse, all that needs be done is to take the cake out and 
scrape off the under part composed of wax and refuse mixed. 
The scrapings can be added to the next melting. 


ut when the amount of refuse is considerable, there is 

t enough wax to rise over the refuse, and the cake you 
take up is a mixture of refuse and wax. The problem was 
iow to keep all the refuse under the water-line. I first 
melted the combs in the tin bucket with water enough to 
| it about two-thirds, stirring and boiling long enough to 
lisaggregate the combs entirely. I then putin the sieve 
made of wire-netting re-enforced by bands of galvanized 
iron, and fastened it there. Then I added enough boiling 
water to bring the wax entirely above the sieve, and let the 
whole boil long enough to give all the wax time to come 
through the netting. When cold it is something like this: 


Wax. 

Water Line. 
Water. 

Netting or Sieve. 
Refuse and Water. 


Water. 








Some of the finest refuse came through the netting, 

t not enough to be objectionable. . 

_One difficulty I met. I had to boil the whole thing 
quite a time in order to get all the wax torise. After think- 
ing about it, I concluded that by adding a considerable 
quantity of salt to the water the wax would rise much 
quicker. And it did. 

Somebody may want to know how that can be. 
‘oes the wax come on the top of the water? Itis because 
‘he wax 1s comparatively lighter than water. That differ- 

e of weight isthe force that pushes the wax above the 
That force amounts to about 3-100 of the actual 

That is, if a vessel full of water contains 100 
of it, the same full of wax will contain about 97 
es of wax. And as I said, that slight difference of 

ts—three one-hundreths only—is the force that pushes 
vax above the water. 
‘ow let us add, say one pound of salt tothe gallon of 

The volume of the water will not be increased, but 
eight will be increased by about 12 percent. That is, 
ame vessel which contained 100 ounces of pure water 

ow contain 112 ounces of salted water. The differ- 

etween the comparative weight of the water and the 
vill now be 15-100 of its weight, instead of 3-100, that 
€ times greater. 

\nd the Jorce that pushes the wax above the water will 
ucreas€ in proportion, and be five times greater with 
ilted water. 

0 you wonder now if the wax does actually rise faster 
melted in salt water ? Knox Co., Tenn. 
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The Premiums offered this week are well worth work- 
for. Look at them. 
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Cheap Packages for Extracted Honey. 


BY C. DAVENPORT. 


Na previous article I mentioned that I expected to be 
] able to use for retail trade,a package for extracted 

honey that, aside from the work of preparing it, would 
cost only about half a cent fora package holding a few 
pounds. At that time I did not intend tosay anything 
more in regard to the matter until I had experimented 
with, or tried, the package in a larger way, for as yet the 
whole matter is in the experimental stage with me, as it 
was too late in the season, or rather, my extracted honey 
was nearly all sold last season before I thought about 
using these packages. Upon reflection, I have, however, 
decided to tell what I know in regard to the matter in the 
hope that it will lead others to experiment in this line. 

Possibly I have already solved the most important part 
of the problem, or perhaps upon further trial ina larger 
way some serious defects may be found aboutit. As the 
reader has probably surmised, these packages are paper 
sacks, and probably many who read this know that a heavy 
grade of tough glazed manilla paper will hold, or resist the 
action of, honey almost as well as tin will, for how long a 
time I am unable to say, though the grade or kind of paper 
used would have much to do with this, for there are a good 
many kinds of paper called ‘“‘ manilla,’’ many of which are 
entirely worthless for this purpose, and if the paper of 
which the sacks are made will not itself hold honey, I have 
found that these poor grades of glazed manilla paper are 
inferior for being waxed, to hold honey, to other grades or 
kinds of paper that are not glazed. 

So far asI have gone at present! believe that if the 
sacks are to be waxed they are better if made out of tough, 
unglazed paper thatis slightly porous. Such paper will, 
when waxed, resist the action of honey for some time; 
again, I am unable tosay how long, but certainly long 
enough to serve for a retail package to the producer who 
delivers direct to the consumer. 

Whether it can ever be perfected so that it will answer 
for the retail grocery trade, 1am unable to say, but I have 
hopes that it will; but whether this occurs or not, these 
packages will, in the near future, in my opinion, be used 
largely, and answer a most useful purpose to producers who 
retail in small amounts, and have, as I have, a large class 
of customers who are so frugal and economical that they 
will not buy a glass or tin package, and seldom return one 
lent them. 

Whether paraffine would answer in place of wax is 
another thing Ido not know, for I had none on hand last 
fall. If it would, besides being cheaper its color would 
make a more attractive and inviting looking package, 
though a waxed sack is not defective in this respect, and it 
is a clean sanitary package. Perhaps a mixture of, or 
preparation of, both wax and paraffine might answer bet- 
ter than either alone. A small amount of rosin might also 
bea benefit. There is room for much experiment in this 
respect, and I hope that all others who experiment in this 
or any other way in regard to the matter will report results, 
whether favorable or otherwise, for it would no doubt be of 
interest to many besides myself. I donot have the time to 
do but a very small amount of the experiment work about 
many thingsin regard toour pursuit that I should very 
much like to do, but I shall this season try these sacks ina 
larger way than I did last year. I have little doubt but 
what they will, with me, solve a perplexing problem. 

When using them, if the honey is delivered, all that 
would be necessary to insure their safe carrying would be 
to pack, or lay, the filled sacksin a large tin can or case, 
that hasa tight cover to exclude dust. The sacks can be 
tied up and then wrapped and tied up in another piece of 
paper, on which has been written the number of pounds, 
and who the package is for. A large number of these 
sacks could be laid in one large can, and handed out as 
handily as any package. But with customers that come to 
the apiary it would not do simply to tie a sack up in paper 
this way, for in many cases, unless care was used, it would 
be torn, or get a hole in it, and allow the honey to escape. 
This, besides raising a howl of disgust and protest from 
customers, would not answer, for we would surely lose 
trade if we furnished a package that failed to carry safely. 

To overcome this would be quite easy. I have not tried 
it except in a limited way, but I have no fears whatever 
that this part of the system will work all right in every 
way. All that is necessary is to make an outer package or 


covering from strong cardboard, or what is called ‘ build- 
ing paper’’ is whatI used; this is about like cardboard or 
pasteboard, but instead of being stiff or brittle like the 
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former, it is pliable and can be bent in any shape without | sions were peculiar. For instance, he held that pees : 
breaking. This was cut into shape on about the same | live, if not indefinitely, yet for a long time, without aqui. 
principle as all folding cardboard boxes, only one side has | sion of fresh air to their compartment—that they coujg 5, 
to be glued. The ends arecut to fold together, and are | sealed uptight in a box, and they would live and rema;, 


held in place after the sack of honey is put in, by strings 
around the packages. This outer covering or case makes it 
practically as safe to carry honey in a paper sack as in a 
tin pail or stone jar—perhaps safer, for with either of the 


perfectly quiet without injury fora number of days, 

not remember the limit of time he gave to their confine. 
ment, or how long they would continue satisfied thy. 
excluded from /resh air. It was a singular positi: we 


++ 
mto 


take, 


latter the honey is lost if it is tipped over. | yet from the facts he gave and his plausible reas ning, one 

Probably most of those who read my first article on | could hardly dissent from his conclusions. I would like; 
this subject smiled incredibly when I said that possibly | know if others have observed this fact, or if the theory 
extracted honey might be shipped in sacks, but I have not | has ever been thoroughly tested and confirmed, or exploded 
much doubt but what itcan bedone. What will you give Mr. Adair was the inventor of an original controllapj. 


me, Mr. Editor, for honey shipped in sacks, Ito guarantee 
that it reaches you in good condition, without leakage 
occuring for one month after you receive it? Make mea 
good offer. In after years, if most of the extracted honey 
should be shipped this way, it might be quite an honor for 
you to be able to say that you were the first one to buy in 
sacks; and, for me, that I was the first toship itin this 
form. If I had only thought last fall when I had the honey 
in those large sacks, to find out how much of a jar and 
rough handling they would stand, I should know something 
more definite about whether it could be shipped safely in 
sacks. It would have been an easy matter to find out what 
asack could stand. by taking one and raising it up and 
dropping it down at different heights inside a large can or 
barrel until it would burst. Perhaps those would have stood 
as much in this line as tin would—possibly more. Or, if those 
I had in use were defective in this respect, it might be, and 
is, by no means improbable that sacks might be made of 
material that would stand as much, or more, strain and 
rough handling thana 60-pound tin can. Then all that 
would be necessary to insure safe shipment would be to use 
wooden cases, the same as with tins, and pack two or three 
inches of clean straw or hay all around between the case 
and sack. 

The object in using sacks, itis probably needless for 
me to say, would be the very great saving in the cost of 
the package. Probably at least two dozen 60-pound sacks 
could be sold for the price of one 60-pound tin can. And 
the saving in freight would also be great. The empty 
sacks could be rolled up and shipped to the producer, and 
the freight on enough to hold many thousand pounds would 
be but a fewcents. Andif one did not wish to make his 
own cases, they could be shipped in the flat for less than 
half what they can be nailed up. 

What about candying ? some may ask. In regard to 
this I have only space enough left to say that I have lique- 
fied candied honey in paper sacks. 

Southern Minnesota. 


movable-comb hive, quite different in principle from My 
Langstroth’s hive, or from the hives of Mr. Langstroty 
many imitators. His hive was composed of a number 
sections, put together side by side and held in place by, 
simple and ingenious device. These sections were made of 
thin stuff, just as wide as the width of a comb and the 
space between combs together, and a triangular comb-guide 
placed in each, and when put together formed a box, or the 
hive proper—using boards for the ends. The sections were 
about the size of a Langstroth frame, being somewhat 
deeper and shorter, and could be taken apart easily, and 
each comb separated from the other and examined 
size of the hive depending upon the number of sections 
used. Sections were placed at each end for surplus, either 
for extracting or forcomb honey in sections; and thus] 
think originated the ‘“‘long ideal hive,’’ or the long hive 
with side-storing surplus arrangement. As this section 
hive was made of thin material, an outer receptacle hadt 
be provided for its protection; and these were made of 
wood, brick, stone or cement, of sucha size as would hold 
the section hive with its surplus receptacles, that were 
shoved intoit through a doorin the rear, and had to be 
withdrawn for examination. 

I once made an Adair hive. It looked all right, but 
somehow I never had the cowrage to put a swarm of bees 
into it, It remained in my honey-room for a number of 
years, and I kept thinking I would try a colony in it, but! 
never did. In comparison with the Langstroth-Simplicity, 
and with Smith’s ‘‘ Quinqueplexal- Duplex- Combination, 
etc., hive,’’ it seemed too much bother. 

I think Mr. Adair really believed, at that time, that hi 
hive possessed advantages over the Langstroth, and other 
frame hives. Hundreds of his hives were used in Kentuck) 
and Tennessee, but I doubt if any one uses them now by 
preference. 

So far as I know, Mr. Adair should have the credit 
inventor, or original user, of the section honey-box. Hi 
used sections for surpius both on the sides and top of his 
brood-chamber. His section-boxes, no doubt, differed 
honey in r sacks d tl wat te ' vite 3 size and finish from the beautiful, polished white-wood sec- 

y in paper sacks, and thus get honor unfo ourselves: | tions now in use, but they involved the same principle, at 


But some day it may be just the thing.—Epiror. | it was probably from them that the sections of to-day wer 
ag evolved. 

” Mr. Will R. King, of Franklin, Ky., was a hive patet- 
tee, or a vender of a patent hive, that he called ‘‘ The Tr 
umph Hive,’ and an Italian queen-breeder. He took ever 
opportunity to call attention to and advertise his wares 
through the reading columns of the American Bee Journa: 
with which he claims that he has succeeded in haying 
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No. 5.— Some Reminiscences of an Old Bee-Keeper. 


BY THADDEUS SMITH. 


GARE 


HAVE been in the habit of making such frequent visits 

to ‘*My Old Kentucky Home’”’ that I hardly feel that I 

have lost my citizenship there, and I have not forgotten 
or lost my interest in her citizens, especially those who may 
be classed as belonging toa former generation ; and as I 
purpose to notice some cotemporary bee-keepers of 30 years 
ago, in whom I felt most interest, it is but natural that I 
should call up the Kentuckians first. 

My neighbors, Dr. John Dillard, and Mr. D. Burbank, 
of Lexington, and Prof. R. A. Broadhurst, principal of the 
Kentucky Female Orphan School at Midway, were intelli- 
gent, enthusiastic bee-keepers, well informed in the science 
as far as it was then developed ; and so was Mr. Nesbit, of 
Cynthiana, and Mr. G. B. Long, of Hopkinsville. But 
these did not keep themselves very prominent before the 
bee-keeping public by frequent communication to the bee- 
papers, because they had no ‘‘ax to grind’’ inthe sale of 
patent hives or Italian queens. 

The most clever writer and original inventor of that 
State was Mr. D. L. Adair, of Hawsville, who contributed 
many interesting and instructive articles to the columns of 
the old American Bee Journal when published in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Mr. Adair had originality with a bright, inves- 
tigating mind, well stored, anda fluent, agreeable way of 
expressing his ideas; but some of his ideas and conclu- 





queens fertilized in confinement, and the general way" 


had of pushing his business, made me strong]) 
him of being a Yankee. However, I do not belie 


any kin to H. A. King, of New York, the hive-ma: 


disputed and contested Mr. Langstroth’s claims 
ously, and, as some thought, not honorably. 
As far back as 1872, W. R. King claimed tha' 


succeeded in having queens fertilized in confine! 


having the queen and drones flyin a tent, exc 
workers from it, and he gave a detailed account 
struction of his tent and process in the old Am: 
Journal of that date. The plan and principle | 
the same as that of Mr. Davette, that has | 
resurrected and given a prominent place in s¢ 
papers. The point strongly emphasized by M: 
that a// worker-bees should be kept out of the ¢ 
queen and drones must never have been outsid: 
before set to flying in the tent. He accomplish 
different way from the plan of Mr. Davette, a' 
judge that Mr. Davette’s way is the best, but 
acted on the same principle—‘‘ keep the workers 
Thirty years ago, when the country was 
bees and comparatively few Italians, there was 
culty in getting Italian queens purely mated, : 
ject of controlling fertilization was an import 
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merous queen-breeders that then sprung up all over 
untry, and hence many were led to experiment to get 
ns mated within the hive, or in some other enclosure 
e they could meet only selected drones. A number of 
sons claimed that they had succeeded in getting queens 
ted within the hive, and also ina tent with just such 
nes as they selected. But the more reliable apiarian 
hers did not come forward to endorse these claims, and 
general bee-keeping public were slow to believe that 
thing had ever been done. As the Italians increased in 
country, and the blacks decreased in proportion, there 
s not so much danger of queens mating with black 
ies, and as to prevent this was then the only object of 
king fertilization in confinement, the subject was not con- 
ieredof somuchimportance. Although Mr. King claimed 
cess with his tent, he said as far back as 1872, that he 
uld not use his tent the next year, as the place where he 
ntended to rear queens had but a few colonies of black 
es in the neighborhood, and these few he intended to 
Italianize, and he would not consider it necessary to take 
is tent with him. 

Thus the matter has been suffered to lie dormant these 
many years, until Mr. Hutchinson heard of Mr. Davette 
and his tent, and published an account of it a few months 
ago. Itis now considered that the Italian bee itself, and 
probably all other races Of bees, can be improved in their 
honey-getting qualities, and in their dispositions, by select 
breeding ; and it is claimed that much has already been 
done in improvement of the Italians by selection of queens 
only, and itis believed that much greater improvements 
could be made if the drones could be selected also. Hence 
the new interest now found in this old subject of fertilizing 
queens in confinement with select drones. It is to be hoped 
that the thing will be fully and fairly tested, and all doubt 
removed from the possibility, or else the whole thing con- 
demned as impracticable. 

Mr. R. M. Argo was another intelligent Kentucky bee- 
keeper, who sometimes gave us the benefit of his knowledge 
through the columns of the American Bee Journal; but I 
have not seen his name or that of any of the others in the 
papers lately,and I don’t know Low many of them are 
still alive. 

The End). 
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Questions and Answers. 


am . al 
CONDUCTED BY 
DR. OC. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The | sewerage may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1Tor.} 








Requeening an Apiary Now. 


Would it be of any use to requeen my colonies at this 
me? Would they produce any more honey? Some of the 

colonies are loafing around in a listless manner, while 
© new swarms are working full time ? PENN. 


ANSWER.—It depends upon circumstances. If you 

een with better stock it would be a good thing. It is 

y advisable for you to keep a close record of the work of 

r colonies, and try to have queensin all the colonies 
those that have done the best work. 


— ————_—_——> © @=__ --_ — 


Getting Bees Into the Sections—Uniting Colonies, Etc. 


How late in the summer do bees build comb? Is 
any particular time for them to cease building ? 
[took some honey from some of my colonies in June, 
ney have not replaced the comb or rebuilt anything. 
is the reason ? 
My bees don’t seem to take to the supers that have 
pound sections in them, where they had starters, etc. 
it be any inducement to remove everything above 
d-chamber but the super with the one-pound sec- 
or would a super of shallow frames filled with honey 
lerely left on the hive till wanted for use, cause the 
)gOinto the pound sections to work, giving them 
I uch more to cover and care for? 
- Would it bea practical and successful way of uni- 





ting two weak colonies, each having aqueen, to put one 
hive over the other, placing a piece of wire netting between 
for a day or night, and then let them regulate which queen 
they shall retain ? 

5. Is there any way of telling when a colony has lost 
its queen and is growing weak, without going into the hive 
to examine ? 

6. Can the presence of the moth-worms be known with- 
out opening the hive to examine for them ? 

MISSISSIPPI. 

ANSWERS.—1. The most of the building is done during 
harvest-time, but there is no particular time for them to 
begin or quit. They will build comb whenever needed, in 
rare cases even in quite cool weather. 

2. The probability is that no honey was coming in, and 
they felt no necessity for filling the vacancy. 

3. What you say in the previous question makes it 
probable that no honey was coming in, in which case they 
would not doanything in sections. If there was a super 
of shallow frames on top, those frames being partly filled 
with honey, the bees would not so readily enter the sections 
unless they got more honey than they could easily store in 
the shallow frames. In the same way, if a super of sec- 
tions partly filled were on the hive, they would not touch 
another super of empty sections But if you remove the 
super of shallow frames, the bees will begin on the empty 
sections sooner than if the frames had not previously been 
there, always providing any honey is coming in. 

4. it will be likely to work all right, but you will be 
safer against fighting if you remove one of the queens a 
day or twoin advance. There must be an entrance to both 
upper and lower hives. 

5. Not for certain. 

6. Not certainly. If you see worms dragged out, you 
will know, but you don’t always see that. 

—  --—~+ « e—  —— 


Late Wax-Secretion and Laying—Killing Drones. 


1. How late in the fall can bees make wax ? 

2. How late does the queen lay eggs ? 

3. Is it profitable to kill the drones now, when we want 
no more swarms ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. Very late if it is necessary, although 
there is generally no occasion for it. I think bees might be 
forced to secrete wax in the middle of winter. 

2. The time varies greatly. A queen may stop laying 
in September, or she may continue till frost. Much de- 
pends upon the yield of nectar. Sometimes queens continue 
to lay although no brood is reared. It is a more common 
thing than is generally supposed, to find eggs and sealed 
brood in the hive, but no unsealed brood. ‘The queen keeps 
on laying, but the bees do not take care of the eggs; per- 
hapseatthem. My placeisin the region that suffered so 
terribly from the July drouth, and brood-rearing was almost 
entirely suspended, although the queens continued to lay. 
In some hives were found neither sealed nor unsealed brood, 
although eggs were always present. If I had been a better 
bee-keeper, I suppose I would have fedto keep up brood- 
rearing (I did later on), but I had never had such an experi- 
ence before, and was expecting a change every day. 

3. Yes. 

toe 


A Beginner’s Bunch of Questions. 


1. I use the 8-frame hive. I have only eight colonies of 
bees, having bought five last spring, all Italians. I had 
two hybrid colonies. Now there are four hybrids. Is there 
any way to keep them from mixing or becoming hybrids ? 

2. Can I breed them back and make them all Italians 
again? If so, how? , 

3. Ihaven’t had any swarms issue yet. They are all 
strong, and working well. What is the cause of their not 
swarming ? 

4. What is the best time of day to ‘‘ rob”’ the bees ? 

5. I would like to increase my colonies to 15 or 20. As 
they will not swarm, what and how shallIdo? Is it too 
late now to transfer? The cotton-bloom here is our main 
honey crop. 

6. What is the best way to catch the queen and handle 
her without hurting her ? 

7. How many colonies can one man attend to ? 

8. How much honey is it expected that a strong colony 
will store in one season ? TEXAS. 

ANSWERS.—1. So long as there are black or hybrid bees 
within two or three miles of you, the likeliiiood is that most 
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of your colonies will be of mixed blood. Rear from pure 
stock each year, and eventually you may work out the black 
blood. 

2. As in the previous answer, your most hopeful plan is 
to breed your queens from pure stock, and when you run 
outof pure stock get a pure queen. A careful study of 
your text-book may be of some help. 

3. Hard to tell. Possibly they are not getting enough 
honey. 

4. Right in the heat of the day, when the bees are busy 
at work. If there is danger of robbing, however, it may be 
better to take away the honey in the after part of the day, 
so that darkness may cover any tendency to robbing. 

6. It is difficult to advise just what is the best way for 
you. If you will carefully study your text-book you will 
probably be better able to judge for yourself. One way is 
to take all but one frame from the hive and put them ina 
new hive on a new stand. Leave the queen on the old 
stand. Let all the adhering bees be taken with about half 
the frames, and shake off into the old hive the bees from 
the other half. It is not too late to transfer. 

6. Catch her by the wings or by the thorax (what, per- 
haps, you would call the shoulder)—never by the back part 
or abdomen. 

7. Probably five colonies are as many as would be wise 
for you to have till you gain some experience. An experi- 
enced bee-keeper may care for 100 colonies or more. 

8. Very often more is expected than realized. ‘There is 
no definite amount. It may run from nothing to 200 


pounds or more. If youaverage 50 pounds you need not 
complain. 
2 


Importance of Pure Drones. 

Is it not a fact that our bees ought to have three dis- 
tinct bands to show their purity? If so, I want to know 
why our drones from the same mother are not purely 
marked ? While bees and queens are purely marked our 
drones are not. WhatI mean by that is this: We have 
some drones that are black, and some of these are yellow- 
banded, which I believe shows impurity. If this is not 
impurity, I do not know what you callit. In breeding bees 
I do think the drones are the ones we ought to be particular 
about. I think if we can get our bees, queens and drones 
all with the same marking, we will have better bees and 


more honey, as my experience of about 20 years with bees 
has shown. TEXAS. 


ANSWER.—You are right in thinking that there should 
be uniform markings in the drones of pure stock, and also 
that it is just as important to have good drones as good 
queens to breed from. One reason, and perhaps the only 
reason, that so little attention is paid to the drones, is the 
difficulty of controlling the mating. But that is not a suffi- 
cient excuse for neglecting what can be done in the way of 
suppressing poor drones and encouraging good ones. 


—f-o-——— 


- Replacing a Drone-Layer. 


I had a colony of bees in my apiary with crooked 
combs, and Icut them out and straightened them. The 
bees had swarmed some time before. I found that the 
capped brood was raised, and also some of the cells had 
two and three eggs, and some had none, soI looked up the 
queen and stuck a pin through her, and then gave them 
some brood from another hive for rearing a queen. Was it 
right to give them the brood at that time, or should I have 
waited some time and then cut out queen-cells, and then 
give them fresh brood ? IDAHO. 


ANSWER.—It is not likely that you would have gained 
anything by delay, but would have lost. It would have 
been just so much loss of time, the colony meanwhile 
becoming weaker, the bees older and less fitted for rearing 
a young queen. 

——_—~> 2 


Brood-Chamber Crowded With Honey, Etc. 
1. Ihave acolony of bees whose queen was old, and 
let them store honey in the brood-nest. I have requeened, 
but the new queen has little or no place to lay in. How can 
I make the bees remove the honey from the brood-nest ? 
2. Has not the Danzenbaker reversible frame this 
advantage, that as the bees will not allow honey at the bot- 
tom of the frame, when you reverse it you force them to 
store it in the supers ? 





— 
ee 


3. Can you tell me if we have a fall flow in M 

There are no buckwheat fields near. ; 
4. My bees worked on lilacs this spring. It this usyaj> 
MINNESOTA. 


ANSWERS.—1. You can hasten the matter by 


nesot 


8 apping 
the honey where you want the queen to lay. All the bette; 
if you do not make a very smooth job of it. One way is 


take a saw, or a piece of a saw-blade, and scrape the surfac 

2. At one time much was made of this featur 
Danzy and other reversible frames. I don’t know y 
it is now much valued. 

3. I think in most parts of Minnesota there is more or 
less of a fall flow. 

4. I think it is not unusual for bees to work on lila 
but the number of lilac bushes is never large e: 
make the plant an important honey-plant. 
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The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, 0. 


GARDENS FOR THE CHILDREN, 


Anent page 409, where Prof. Cook talks of a garden 
each child, there are two children at the home in which I 
They were fond of planting things, but seemed to manifest 
almost idiocy as to the details of the matter. Surely. | 
thought. it would be no use to give them gardens. We 
summer their father took it into his head to do just 
And he didn’t give them little and worthless bits, either, 
large plots of very fertile ground. The resultis that wit 
very moderate amount of advice and assistance they are | 
ing some success. Their crop will not total much in mon 
but when we come to consider things worth more than mo! 
no equal area of the farm will produce so much. Il 
plots been smaller, so as not to oversize the amouut of 
they enjoy doing, it would have been a little better. 


A HOUSE-CELLAR FOR BEES. 


Some have doubted whether a house-cellar, with foots 
and children’s play immediately over the bees, could 
thing else than avery poor place to winter bees in. As 
counterblast to this it is interesting to see that the Gleanings 
cellar, with machinery overhead, proved a first-rate 
The fact seems to be that bees will get used to 
anything if it is only experienced hourly or very fre 
but when noise or jar occur irregularly, and not muc! 
than once a week, then they are disturbed and injured. Pag 
415. 

QUEEN FERTILIZING EGGS. 


F. Greiner may be right, page 420, that the quee! 
lizes eggs, or omits to do so, entirely without volition. Som 
thing other than space, or curvature of the queen’s bod 
deftly produce effects. I opine, however, that a ~s! 
vote” would show him badly in the minority. 


** JOUNCING ” EXTRACTING-SUPERS. 


I don’t want to make sport of any manipulatio! 
practical brother finds to succeed even tolerably wi 
did I might try to be funny over Mr. Davenport's u 
jouncing out the bees of an extracting-super. Pil bi 
ful; but I’ll wait till a lot more of the brothers find 
cess before I jounce. Page 420. 


SWARMS GOING BACK. 


Tell Dr. Miller, page 425, that among Ohio | 
than two swarms go back to the old hive after hiving 
Y¥8 that goto the woods. Of unmixed swarms, W 
queens, and the queen all right, perhaps his propor' 
answer. Swarmingand going back into the old! 
has been abnormally in fashion the present year 
before clustering, and going back after clustering, . 
back during attempt to hive, and going back after 
sorts of going back. When bees from different 
mixed in swarming (a very common thingin a! 
with swarm-fever raging) the queen or queens W 
balled—at least half the time if the bees are ligh! 
which is also a common thing, at least in this ya! 
tle ball of bees and queen often falls from the ¢ 
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d. and is liable to be left unnoticed. Then, of course, 
ieenless bees go home, either before or after hiving. 
etimes the ball is formed after hiving, or deposited with 
rest of the bees at the door of the hive, and carelessly left 
when they runin. In these cases also the bees go back 
the old hive—never to the woods, I think. While we are on 
subiect of swarming let me ‘‘swat” another old and 
ar fallacey—the idea that bees load up with honey pre- 
atory to starting out. They go just as they happen to be, 
pretty well convinced. A swarm imprisoned will some- 
es quickly begin to die of starvation. On the other hand, 
three days and two nights of imprisonment, they will 
1 be found with a good piece of comb built and honey in 
This imprisonment trick isa hobby of mine, and thus I 
Ww 


WINTERING OF DIFFERENT STRAINS OF BEES, 


I suspect it is easy to be mistaken when we say that one 

d of bees winters better than another. In a mild climate, 

wever, Which may happen nevertheless to be a climate in 

ch staying quietly indoors is much more profitable than 

stling around, it is reasonable to expect that blacks might 

ter better than Italians. But, Mr. Whitcomb, mightn’t a 

r and lazy strain of Italians idle and prosper just as well 

s blacks could do? Might not prosper as well next June, 

Then I guess you’re pretty much altogether right. 

Your fourth pointis hardly important enough to rank with 

h important things as the first three points comprise. 
Page 428. 








a 
4 * The Home Circle. * 


DIO CR] RN RN RR RRP PrrPrRrrrnrr 
Conducted by Prof. A. J. Gook, Glaremont, Galif, 


STRAWS POINT THE WIND. 


We all court or desire popularity. Few of us get it in as 
enerous proportions as we would desire. We all have among 
* friends those whom we not only love and admire, but who 
general favorites. Everybody is quick to take them up, 
d even more slow to let them slide out of their social circle. 
| have often thought, and as frequently said, that no fortune 
uld be justly said to out-rank that of having for our life’s 
rk that which we enjoyed most to do. It is almostas benef- 
nt and helpful to be attended in our life-journey by those 
10 adlmire, respect and love us, and who are ready to trust 
s to the full, for they Know us, and the knowledge has begot- 
ten faith. I know of no single thing that gives such full 
itisfaction as the sure thought that those who know us best 
evein us. There is no show of wavering in their faith. 
We all have known public men whose presence among 
neighbors and friends is sure to bring loud acclaim. 
they are ever greeted by their constituents with loud and 
artfelt cheers. All this is most grateful to him who is so 
ppy as to receive it, and must be a most potent influence, 
nly in making the life more pleasurable but also in caus- 
t to yield richer and more abundant fruit. 
So great a factor in the happiness and success of our 
s is well-earned popularity, that we are all wise to study 
ways and lives of our most esteemed friends, that we may. 
issible, discover what attracts and wins, and then may 
with unflagging effort to crown our own lives with like 
es. Camp-life furnishes most excellent opportunity for 
study. The ‘‘ straws which point the wind” are ever in 
I ce, 
Weare incamp. Many other campers are near neigh- 
The meals are to be provided ; the wood chopped; the 
s washed ; the camp to be kept neat and tidy; not only 
riends but others who have not such evident claim on us 
r ought to be, entertained. The books brought to camp 
ry entertaining ; the many magazines abound with fas- 
ng recitals or stories ; special friends are so attractive ; 
ch there is to make selfishness assertive, how many 
will show the trend of character. Here is where the 
)has grown into a life of thoughtfulness for others 
forth as the noonday sun. Such a one takes no heed to 
exact bounds of his allotted tasks, but is ever reach- 
with helpful hand to lessen the burdens of every other 
ile is quick to lay aside the entrancing story to help 
ther In a wearying task, or to entertain some older per- 
possibly, some visitor who has come to the camp for a 
tion which the home camp has failed to furnish. 





Some one in camp has been off on a long tramp, climbing 
the ever-alluring mountains, or seeking some pool where the 
trout are more quick to bite. -He returns weary, and, oh! so 
hungry. Yet hisit is to see that the meal is prepared, or the 
wood chopped, or the dishes washed.. The dragging step and 
tell-tale pallor are quickly noted, and he finds his work is 
snatched from his tired hands, by those more than eager and 
willing to doit for him. This straw of thoughtful unselfish- 
ness is a very jumbo, and tells a whole chapter of character 
trend, which ever charms, wins, and sweetens. If one ever 
gets just ‘‘dead tired” and ‘‘dead gone” with hunger, it is 
on the long tramps along the mountain streams of the deep, 
wooded canyons, or climbing the steep mountains, where 
lured on by beauty and awful grandeur the tramp carries us 
often away beyond our strength, and yet we must retrace our 
whole rugged journey before either rest or food—possibly 
before water—can bring the longed-for refreshment. 

Here is where the Mark Tapleys shine out. 

Here is another colossal straw. Some so thoroughly hold 
themselves in fullest control, that they ** burn all their own 
smoke.” ‘Tired, used up, every bone and joint crying out 
with the hard ache of sorest exhaustion, yet we hear nota 
word of murmur; indeed, they have still cheer and sunshine 
for others who seemingly are more weary than are they. 
Surely, these are heroes that see no battle-field, and whose 
praises are all unsung on History’s page. Yet camp-life 
shows their status. ‘‘ Straws point the wind.”’ 


‘*OLD BALDY’”’ (San Antonia Mountain). 


Where is it? and what? Itis one of the three highest 
peaks of the Southern California mountains. It reaches up 
10,000 feet, and lies 23 miles north from Claremont. It is 
16 miles west of our camp, which is something over 3,000 
feet above the sea-level. Seven of us scaled iton Monday 
last. three of whom were ladies. Horses or mules, and one 
pack-mule, carried us and our belongings 12 of the 16 miles. 
Then we must walk and carry our food and blankets, for we 
must sleep that night on the very crown of the lofty summit. 
What a climb—4000 feet, or LOOO feet tothe mile! Two 
and one-half miles more on the very ridge-pole of a great 
roof-like mass of granite—a mere narrow path often hardly 
a foot wide, and steeper on each side than steepest roofs ; 
often almost perpendicular on one side, reaching down more 
than 1000 feet—more than one-fifth of a mile. Often this 
path stretched upward as fast as onward, and yet our party 
flinched not, but all slept that night on the very crest of this 
grand mountain peak. Only one took to hands and knees, and 
she but once. But more than one wondered if they could do 
it. And almost all drew long breaths as the most trying 
points were scaled. So rare was the air that ever and anon 
all would pause to draw a half dozen quick breaths in rapid 
succession, before the onward march could be resumed. 

It was a tremendous climb but the outcome warranted the 
labor, the fatigue, the tremor of fright, for the outlook from 
the crest, as also the sunrise, were entirely indescribable. If 
one ever seems right in God’s very presence it is while on some 
such towering peak as ‘*‘ Old Baldy.” AsI gazed entranced at 
the grand, varied, far-reaching landscape, I uttered the truth 
that I would rather have given S25 than to have had my 
daughter miss the experiences. She made the trip with easy, 
lightsome steps, and hardly knew her weakness till the race 
wasrun. Our beds were on the small broken rocks that mark 
the bald summit; with a good camp-fire and our blankets we 
kept the chill away, and slept some. 

At 5a. m. we enjoyed the transcendent sunrise, which 
alone paid for the journey. Wethen proceeded at once to 
make the homeward march. We reached camp at 12:30. 
Oh, we were sotired! Allour party kept their cheer, their 
smiles, and their tempers. I guaged all by my own tired 
muscles, and was proud that I had such friends and comrades, 
Those light of weight, and used to labor, endured it well: 
those great with avoirdupois, and unused to such exercise, 
almost fainted on the home stretch. Yet we all have even 
now lost sight of the hard effort and wearisome climb, and 
now think only of the beauty and grandeur. 

We seemed, and will ever seem, nearer to God, for we 
were a night and a day in the very glory of his most magnifi- 
cent handiwork. 





Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


To Our Shippers 


We were obliged to notify you a few weeks ago that one Joseph M. 
McCaul had leased our old quarters at Nos. 120-122 West Broadway, New 
York City, and had there started up business under the name ‘‘ HILDRETH, 
McCaul Co.,’’ and had distributed a multitude of circulars so worded as to 
create the impression that his business was a successor to or a branch of 
the business of Hildreth & Segelken 


Ke 
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<< 
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For the protection of our shippers and ourselves, we at once instruc- 
ted our attorney to commence action to enjoin the said McCaul from using 
the name HILDRETH in any manner whatsoever in connection with his busi- 
ness. On the 10th day of July, 1901, Hon. David McAdam, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York, after a full argument upon the 
merits, issued a peremptory injunction, of which the following is an 
extract : 


‘‘And it appearing that the plaintiffs have for a long time been and now are carrying on busi- 


ness under the style of ‘ Hildreth & Segelken,’and that thedefendant has recently opened a business 
at 120-122 West Broadway, in the Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, and is carrying on the 
same under the style of ‘ Hildreth, McCaul Co.,’ and that such act is in violation of the plaintiffs’ 
rights, and that the commission or continuance thereof, during the pendency of this action will pro- 
duce irreparable injury to the plaintiffs; it is 


ORDERED that the defendant (Joseph M. McCaul) and each of his agents, servants and em- 
ployees and all other persons acting under his authority and direction be, and he and they are here- 
by restrained and enjoined from showing, displaying or otherwise using during the pendency of this 
action in or upon any papers, devices, sign or signs, or otherwise, in the business conducted by the 
the defendant at No. 120-122 West Broadway, in the Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, or 


elsewhere the name of ‘‘ Hildreth” separately or conjunctively with any other name, designation or 
description.”’ 


Outside of our desire in our own interests to protect the name which 
we have built by years of satisfactory dealings with our customers, we 
hastened to procure this injunction as soon as possible, to prevent our 
shippers from being misled into sending their goods to one who would 
make an attempt to gain their trade by such a trick and device. 

With thanks for the many expressions of good-will we have received 
from our shippers concerning this attempt to trade under our name, wi 


are, Sincerely yours, 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


POOQPPOPP OOOO POO OHH HOM 


Please mention Bee yournal when He, try 
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Nittmer’s Foundation 


Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 


use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
SSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
:d MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
ESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are 
vn inventions, which enable me to SELL 
)UNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


t prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 
Full Line of Supplies, 


th prices and sam tree on application. 
;EESWAX WANT 


GUS, DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
QUEENS 


Now ready to supply by returned mail. STOCK 
which can not be EX: ELLED !!! 
tred under the SUPERSEDING CONDITION of 
the colony 
,OLDEN ITALIANS, the +; REAT HONEY- 
GATHERERS, They have 1» SUPERIOR 
and few equal. 75ce'c 6 for $4.00, 
RE = OVER QUEENS, the LONG-TONGUED 
rALIANS, which left all RECORDS 
ehi nd in GATHERING HONEY, $l each; 6 
for $5. SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. 
Cc. H. W.WEBER, Successor to Cuas. F. Mut, 
2146 & 2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
Headquarters for Root’s Goods 
Bee-Supplies. at Root’s Prices. 
Catalog free; send for same. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Standard Belgian Hare Book ! 


BY M. D. CAPPS, 


HIS book of 175 

pages presents a 
clear and concise 
treatment of the Bel- 
gian Hare industry; 
its growth, origin 
and kinds: the san- 
itation and construc- 
tion of the rabbitry; 
selection of breeding 
stock; care of the 
young, feeding, dis- 
eases and their 
cures, scoring, mar- 
keting, shipping,&c. 
First edition of 50,- 
000 copies was sold 

~ in advance of publi- 

cation. 

Price, in handsome paper cover, 25 cents, post- 
aid; or with the American Bee Journal one 
-ar—both for only $1.10. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


+ & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Be6s = SUDDIIGS 


CATALOG FREE. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 


105 Park Place, - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A 26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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IT’ 'S NO TROUBLE 


stotellwhy PAGE Fences outlast others, nor 
hey stay up and don’tsag. Ask us. 


CE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
se mention Bee Journal when writing 
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'3.00 to Buffalo Pan-American and 
Return—$1300. 
kets on sale daily via the Nickel 
Road, good returning 10 days 
date of sale. Especially low rates 
and 30 day limit Chicago to Buf- 
and return. Tickets at lowest 
stoall points East. John Y. Cal- 
General Agent, 111 Adams St., 
ago. ’Phone Central 2057. Chi- 
licket Office, 111 AdamsSt. 18-3t 














Is the ‘‘ Wide-Open’’ Fair a Finan- 
eial Suecess ? 


The Civie Committee of Boston has sent a 
series of questions to the secretaries of all the 
State Boards of Agriculture, asking whether, 
in their opinion, the purely legitimate Agri- 
cultural fair or the ‘‘ wide-open” fair pays 
better in the long run financially, socially and 
educationally. Opinions in reply have been 
received from 24 States, including two Prov- 
inces of Canada. 

Without exception these officials say that 
the purely legitimate Agricultural fair pays 
better financially in the long run; that the 
‘* wide-open ”’ fair is not a financial success, 
that it is offensive to the better class of peo- 
ple on whom the fair must rely for continued 
support, and is demoralizing to the surround- 
ing community. 

They are also unanimous for rigorously 
excluding all games of chance; for strictly 
prohibiting all alcoholic liquors, except Cali- 
fornia; and they severely condemn vulgar 
tent-shows and suggestive demonstrations on 
the outside of tents. 

As to whether ‘‘cireus’’ features tend to 
absorb time, strength and interest of patrons 
to any disadvantage to the exhibitions of 
farm, home, school and factory products, the 
majority believe that they do, and therefore 
should not be encouraged. One-half of the 
writers lean to the view that entertainments, 
those foreign to the real features of the fair, 
should be done away with as fast as the peo- 
ple can be educated to appreciate the fair for 
its own sake. Tue Civic COMMITTEE, 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 1 





Very Dry in Idaho. 


It is very dry here now, but the bees are 
doing some great work on catnip, buck wheat, 
and mignonette. I have nite, strong colo- 
nies from two colonies 1 purchased a year 
ago. I try to prevent swarming as far as 
practical. I use 8-frame hives, but the best 
helper I have is the American Bee Journal. 

J.C. LARKEE. 

Nez Perces Co., Ida., Aug. 1. 





Good Season for Honey. 


I am a beginner in the bee-business, and 
hope, in time, to make a success of it. I 
worked for increase this year, so I do not ex- 
pect to get much honey, although this has 
been a great season for honey here. There is 
an abundance of sweet clover, which the bees 
are working on. I hope and expect soon to 
be a member of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, as I think it is a worthy cause. 

LINCOLN WHITNEY. 

Will Co., Tll., Aug. 6. 





Building a Mouse-Proof Honey- 
House. 

G. M. Doolittle tells how to build a honey- 
house, on page 436, emphasizing the necessity 
of having it ** mouse-proof.”’ I think I can 
tell the readers of the American Bee Journal 
how to erect such a building and have it 
mouse-proof without the trouble and expense 
of ** lining it with tin,’’ and I can do it best 
by telling how I built my own. 

After laying the sills on good-sized rocks, 
three feet apart, and placing the joists on top 
of the sills, I then laid the floor—good, 
matched material, free from knot-holes 
flush with the outside of the joists all around: 
then spiked 2x4 scantling flatwise on top of 
the floor clear around the outside, like a 
plate; then toe-nailed the studding to this; 
sided it with good, matched drop-siding, 
painting the tongues with thick paint as fast 
as it was put on. eo 

The building is provided with five windows 
and a door, all provided with screens, the 
latter self-closing, and which I leave on sum- 
mer and winter, so that if the dooris care- 





—THE— 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 
a 


PROF, A. J. COOK. 


460 Pages—l6th (1899) Edition—18th Thon- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book published to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipped, or his library 
complete, without Tae Bes-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 








The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00), and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Letevery 
body try forit. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Bees that Have a Record 


(See page 459 American Bee Journal. 
Have longest tongues, handsome, gentle, great 
hustlers for honey, all tested queens, and sold 
at rate of $8 per dozen. By return mail. 


HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass, 


31Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


PULMANUFACTURER OF KK. 


BEE-HIVES 


Sections, Shipping-Cases—Everything used by 
bee-keepers. Orders filled promptly. We have 
the best shipping facilities in the world. You 
will save money by sending for our Price-List. 
Address, Minn, Bee-Keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Bidg., 
16Atf MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
lease mention Bee Journal when writing 


I am Now Prepared 


to fill orders promptly for Untested Queens 
reared froma breeder of the HUTCHINSON 
SUPERIOR STOCK, or a select GOLDEN 
breeder, and mated to Golden drones, at 75 cents 
each; $4.00 for 6, or, $7.50 per dozen. 


Money order office, Warrentown, N.C. 


W. H. PRIDGEN, 


Creek, Warren Co , N. C. 


We will pay 26c. cash, per Ib. for 
pure, bright yellow beeswax, 
and 20c. cash, per Ib. for pure, 
WAX dark beeswax delivered here, 
CHAMBERLAIN MEDICINE Co, 
Des Moines, lowa, 
27 A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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FOR SALE 


©) 3-5 acres, well fruited to cherries, peaches, 
=— plums, pears, apples, currants, raspberries, 
blackberries, and strawberries. Good house, 
barn, vegetable green-house, honey-house, 50 or 
100 colonies of bees, situated in good bee-local- 
ity. Titleclear. For particulars address, 
31D3t A. L. KILDOW, Sheffield, I. 





Farm Wagon Economy. 
The economy of this proposition is not all 
found in the very reasonable price of the wagon 


itself, but in the great amount of labor it will 
save, and its great durability. The Electric 
Wheel Co., who make this Electric Handy 


Wagon and the now famous Electric Wheels, 
have solved the problem of a successful and 


durable low-down wagon at a reasonable price 





This wagon is composed of the best material 
thruout—white hickory axles, steel wheels, steel 
hounds, etc. Guaranteed to 
carry 4000 lbs. These Electric 
Steel Wheels are made to fit 
any wagon, and make practi- 
cally a new wagon out of the 
old one. They can be had in 
any height desired and any 
width of tire upto 8 inches. 
With an extra set of these 
wheels a farmer can inter- 
change them with his regu- 
lar wheels and havea high or 
low-down wagon at will. 
Write for catalog of the full ** Electric Line” to 

Electric Wheel Co., Box 16, Quincy, I11. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 
FOR HIS 
‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 

















regarding 


Send for circulars tis sie 


and most 
improved and original Bingham a Smoker. 
For 23 YEARS THE BEST ON EART 


25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


QUEENS! QUEENS! 


From honey-gathering stock. Tested, $1.00; un- 
tested, 75 cents. “SHADY Nook APIARY. 
JAMES WARREN SHERMAN, 


%A13t Sac Harsor, New YorK. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Catnip Seed Free! 


We have a small quantity of Catnip 
Seed which we wish to offer our read- 
ers. Some consider catnip one of the 
greatest of honey-yielders. We will 
mail to one of our regular subscribers 
one ounce of the seed for sending us 
ONE NEW subscriber to the American 
Bee Journal for a year with $1.00; or 
will mailto any one an ounce of the 
seed and the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for $1.30; or will mail an 
ounce of the seed alone for 50 cents. As 
our stock of this seed is very small, 
better order soon. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 


144 & 146 Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL, 











Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





lessly left open the screen will close, keeping 
out mice, cats, or anything of this kind. 

The building has been in use three years, 
and I can say, truthfully, that not a single 
mouse has ever been inside of it. My house 
was built in the same way, except that between 
the joists is filed with grouting level with the 
top, with a double floor. In the six years 
that we have occupied it, not a mouse has 
found its way into any part of it—up-stairs, 
down-stairs, or between the walls. 

Another advantage is claimed 
built in this way, that is, in case a tornado 
twists the building into kindling-wood, the 
floor will be left, so that if the family take 
refuge in the cellar they will be safe; but I 
ain very glad to be able to say that we have 
not yet been compelled to test the truth of 
the statement. A. F. Foore. 

Mitchell Co., 


for a house 


lowa. 





Good White Clover Flow. 


I have 25 good colonies, have taken off 922 
pounds of fine white clover honey, and have 
about 100 pounds more to take off. We have 
had a fine flow. Bees are in fine conditiou. 
I nave not losta swarm this summer. Sey- 
eral colonies swarmed four times apiece. I 
put them back, and cut out the queen-cells. 
Honey sells readily at 12', cents per section. I 
have 500 pounds yet in cases put away for 
sale. My brother, D. D. Cole, has taken off 
825 pounds—all very fine ae ig 
J. W. B. CoLe. 
Audubon Co., lowa, July 28. 





No Honey-Flow. 


I have been interested in bees for 
time. Twosummersagol bought a colony 
with a tested Italian queen; last year my in- 
crease was a prime swarm and an after-swarm, 
which wintered well. Two of them cast two 
swarms each this year. Last year I hada 
surplus of 40 pounds of honey, butas yet I 
have no surplus, as there has been no honey- 
flow in this section. I want to try feeding. 

Cuas. HARDIN. 
July 22. 


some 


Greene Co., Tenn., 





Treatment for Bees Supposed to be 
Diseased. 


On pages 487 and 488, I notice that a bee- 
keeper in Massachusetts has trouble with his 
bees, which seems to be a disease, or 
consider it so Thus far I consider the 
trouble arises, first, from alack of vitality in 
the queen: chilling of brood: and 
third (and principally), starvation in its vari- 
ous stages. Care should be taken to keep 
bees dry and warm in the spring, or the whole 
season; plenty of good food supplied when 
they are short in honey, anda good watering- 
place in the apiary kept going from early 
spring until quite late in the fall. New blood 
should be introduced, and to make sure work 
of it, where bees are bad, they might be put 
on full sheets of foundation. This followed 
carefully will make a great improvement, and 
should rid the bees of dying brood. Many 
have this same thing in their yards in a 
degree, and do not notice it until it becomes 
quite bad. When the case becomes serious 
the bees will amount to nothing. 

’ D. J. BLOCHER. 
Aug. 8. 
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second, 


Stephenson Co., Ill 





The Mulberry as a Honey-Plant. 


Do you believe in telepathy ? Then how do 
you explain the fact that since I accidentally 
discovered the value of the white mulberry as 
bee-food for honey-producing—before the 
article in reference to mulberries had appeared 
in the American Bee Journal (page 493) — 
enquiries have been received, special explana- 
tions being desired ? 

If the editor wi'l permit me space I 
cheerfully add the result of 
extended e xperiments. I 
more explicit 


will 
recent and more 
should have been 
in some of my details in the 
first article, to which I will advert in this. I 
am not certain as to how large dimensions 
the white mulberry tree attains. The black, 
I know, grows to be large, in some sections 
used for saw-logs, but the white may not 
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This pen consists of 
rubber holder, tapering to 
round point, and writes 
smoothly as a lead-pe I 
point andneedleo 

are made of platina, 

with iridium—substances 
great durability whi 
affected by the activo: 

kind of ink. 

They hold sufficient ink ¢ 
write 10,000 words, and deo not 
leak or —— 

As they make a lin« 
form w idth- at a 
they are aaeauaiod ior 
ruling purposes. 

Pens are furnished i 
paper boxes. Each pe! 
companied with full dir 
filler and cleaner. 

BEST MANIFOLDING PEN on 
THE MARKET. 

19,000 Postmasters 
kind of a pen. The } 
the American Bee Journa 
the ** Foster.’? You should have 
one also. 


How to Get a ‘‘ Foster” 
FREE. 


Send TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to the American Bee Journal for 
one year, with $2.00; 8 
$1.90 for the Pen and vy 
subscription to the An 
Bee Journal for one 
for $1.00 we will mai 

alone. Address, 
(Exact size of 


the Pen.) GEORGE Ww. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill 
If you want the most 


ALBINO QUEENS 2 ..tii Oiccn: 


want the gentlest Bees—If you want the best 
honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos 
Untested Queens in April, $1.00; Tested, $1 
11A2%t «6 JJ. D,. GIVENS, LISBON, TEX. 
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BEE-KEEPERS' SUPPLIES se 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our New 1901 Fifty-Two Page Catalog Ready. 
Send for a copy. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 


Branch, G. B. Lewis Co., 19 S, Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Excellent shipping facilities and very low freight rates for Southern and 


It is free. 


Eastern territories. 





25 cents Cash & 
paid for Beeswax. * 


iow, upon its receipt, or 27 cents in trade. 


3k 


This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
25 cents a pound— 
CASH—for best yel- 
Impure wax not taken at any price. 


Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 





® H If you care to know of its 
California! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - San FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Standard Bred Queens. 


Acme of Perfection. 

Not a Hybrid Among Them. 
IMPROVED STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANS. 
World-wide reputation. 75 cts.each; 6 for $4.00. 
Long-Tongued 3-Banded Italians 
bred from stock whose tongues measured 25 
100 inch. These are the red clover hustlers of 

America. 
75c each, or 6 for $4.00. 


Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. 


FRED W. MuTH & Co. 
Mendqugtiere for Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 
S.W. Cor. Front and Walnut Sts 
Catalog on application. CINCINNATI, O. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our Specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 


SUPPLIES. 


8A26t 


Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Co., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





A HANDY TOOL-HOLDER! 


Sent by Express, for $1.50; or with the Bee Journa! 


one year—both 


Every Manufacturer, Miller, Carpenter, 

ibinet Maker, Machinist. Wheelwright and 
Juarryman, Farmer, or any one using a grind- 
stone, should have one of these Tool-Holders. 
One boy can do the work of two persons, and 
grind much faster, easier and with perfect 
accuracy. Will bold any kind of tool, from 
the smallest chisel to a draw shave or ax. 
Extra attachment for ae ge | scythe 
olades included in the above price. The work 
8 done without wetting the hands or soiling 
the clothes, as the water flows from the opera- 
It can be attached to any size stone for 
and or steam power, is always ready for use, 

thing to get out of order, and is abeolutely 
worth 100 times its cost. 
, VO tarm is well-equipped un- 
less it bas a Tool-Holder. Pays 

itself in a short time. 


llow to Use the Holder, 


DIRECTIONS.—The Tool is fas- 
ened securely In the Holder by 
screw and can be ground 
iny desired bevel by insert- 

. the arm of the Holder into 
eheror lower notch of the 
ndard. While turning the 
uk with the right hand, the 
rests on an steadies the 
ier; the Tool is moved to 

right or left across the 
» or examined while grind- 
is readily andin the same u« 
18 if held in ths hands. a 
rgr nding Round - Edge 
ols, the holes in the stand- 
re used instead of the 
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grow so big, but large enough to produce 
abundant shade and bear quantities of luscious 
fruit 

The berries begin to ripen about the first to 
the second week in June, and continue to 
ripen until nearly the last of July—according 
to the season. If cool and wet, the berries do 
not mature so quickly. But the greatest 
advantage is that the fruit ripens gradually, 
affording extended feeding-time—so unlike 
other nectar-producing fruits, of few days’ 
duration. The simplicity with which the 
berries can be utilized—easily gathered and 
crushed—that a small child can readily be 
taught to feed it to the bees. 

The fact that the bees take kindly to this 
new product is beyond question—they simply 
devour every vistige that can be made avail 
able, leaving only the seeds. 

Now as to the kind of honey produced. |! 
opened up a hive the other day and found 
both comb and honey which | have good rea- 
son to believe was the result of the mulberry 
harvest. The comb was new. beautifully 
white, and especially translucent; the honey 
was as pure and white as any sweet clover 
honey, and the flavor much like that of 
alfalfa, but innocent of the slightest ‘* foxy ’”’ 
taste of the basswood and pungent blossoms. 
not to mention buckwheat. I can imagine 
no more delicate flavor, and in appearance it 
is ideal. 

Of course, the natural argument will arise: 
‘*How do you know it wasn’t white clover 
honey ?”’ Well, I’ll have to resort to woman’s 
final reason—*‘ ’Cause.”’ I may as well at- 
tempt to explain the sound of a violin—you 
can only know by hearing it; the honey you 
can only appreciate by tasting 

You can, by no possibility, 
good thing in planting white mulberries in 
every available place around your home. 
Stick cuttings in the ground and let them 
grow. 

To the good 
mulberries stewed with 
currants—or pie-plant—makes one of the 
most delicious jellies or jamsin the world. 
No sugar needed. Dr. PErRO 

Cook Co.,. Ill. 


miss doing a 


wife let me say, that white 
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As to Editors of Bee-Journals, 

It seems to some a matter of reproach that 
editors of bee-journals are not completely in 
formed on all topics nearly or remotely con- 
nected with the ‘subject of bee-keeping 
Arthur C. Miller complains of the silence of 
the text-books and the ignorance of editors 
as to the laws of heredity and the principles 
of breeding! and now F. L. Thompson, in the 
Progressive Bee-Keeper, takes up the refrain 
at still greater length. This reproach against 
the ignorance of bee-editors does not seem to 
be bitterly resented by at least one editor, for 
the editor of the Progressive makes no word 
of reply, and it is not likely that any other 
will attempt to deny the charge. No one is 
more likely than the editor of a bee-journal 
himself to be conscious of his need of infor 
mation; and the reproach that he has not yet 
learned all that is to be known about bee 
keeping is likely to strike him much as would 
the reproach that he has not strength to live 
on without eating. 

The mistake that Mr. Thompson seems to 
make is in supposing that editors of bee-jour 
nals pose as the repositories of all knowledge 
on the subject of bee-keeping. If bee-keepers 
had any such view, then their journals would 
be made up entirely of editorials But at the 
present day no bee-journal is conducted on 
any such line. Instead of being filled up en 
tirely with what the editor has to say, the 
bee-journal of the present day seeks contribu 
tions from all quarters. If any bee-keeper 
has had special opportunity for becoming 
particularly well informed on some one sub 





To make cows pay. use Sharples Cream Separators. Book 
“Business Dairying” & Cat. 212 free. W. Chester,Pa. 
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ject connected with bee-keeping, contribu- 
tions from him upon that subject will be 


eagerly sought. Instead of a bee-journal 
being a mouth-piece through which one man 
seated on a pinnacle may deal out wisdom to 
the common herd below, it is, rather, a clear- 
ing-house through which may pass in ex- 
change the gathered wisdom of all. 

Still greater is the mistake that a bee-jour- 
nal should seek to repress knowledge upon a 
subject with which the editor is not entirely 
familiar. Having learned that an article hav- 
ing some reference to the matter of scientific 
queen-rearing had been sent to appear in the 
columns of this journal, Mr. Thompson says: 
‘| fear that either it will never get there, or, 
if it does, it will be accompanied by a ecrush- 
ing footnote, written more in sorrow than in 
anger.’’ If he will turn to page 382, he will 
tind the article in question, with a footnote 
not at all ‘‘crushing,’’ containing neither 
sorrow nor anger. So far from that, he will 
be rejoiced to tind the footnote only commen- 
datory, saying, ** Bee-keepers have much to 
learn from the breeders of other fine stock,” 
and his joy will be increased to tind that sufli- 
cient progress has been made to commend 
heartily in-breeding on the lines indicated. 


No, the bee-journal that seeks to repress 
knowledge that may benetit bee-keepers in 
veneral would be committing suicide. The 


watchword with all 
is, ** Let there be 
Culture, 


should be, and probably 
light.’—Gleanings in Bee- 


Red Clover—How Important is It? 


The desire to obtain the nectar secreted by 
red clover is one of long standing: and the 
common impression is that a very large quan- 
tity of nectar per acre would be secured from 
it if the flower-tubes were not too deep for the 
reach of the honey-bee. Latterly some dis- 
credit has been cast upon red clover as a 
honey-plant, even supposing that all its nec- 
tar could be secured, by the fact that it is not 
a plant of universal cultivation. 

There are a few plants that yield an enor- 
mous amount of nectar; but as they are kept 
only in greenhouses, averaging less than one 
plant to the acre. they are valueless from a 
bee-keeper’s standpoint. If, however, any 
good honey-yielder were widely distributed in 
dense quantity over a single State, then it 
would assume some degree of importance. 
The buckwheat crop of the State of New York 
would be no trifling matter, even if not 
another acre of buckwheat were found else- 
where in the United States. If it were pos- 
sible to obtain certain bees that would double 
the buckwheat honey crop of New York, the 
amount of money gained by that would war- 
rant no small outlay. Is it not possible 
that there are single States in which the nee- 
tar secreted by red clover would amount to 
several thousand dollars ¢ 

But is red cloyer contined to a rather limited 
area / It would be interesting to know just 
what is the average acreage. Lacking that, 
some estimate may be made from the amount 
of clover seed raised. The government statis- 
tics give us the figures, and it is probably safe 
to infer that by ** clover seed’? is meant that 
from red clover. According to the last cen- 
sus available, that of 1900, an amount of 
clover seed, large or small, is given as being 
raised in every State and Territory of 
the United States except Montanaand Wyom- 
ing. Certainly that shows thatit is not con 
fined to so small an area as some suppose. 

The North Central division leads with a 
product of 2,544,864 bushels. The South Cen- 


tral comes next with 77,783 bushels: the 
North Atlantic, 71,128 bushels; South Atlan- 
tic, 35,155 bushels: Western, 24,250. Total. 


3.7538, 180 bushels. 

That very unequal distribution: 
but this distribution of the growing plants is 
by no means what the figures would indicate. 
From the States that are the greatest pro 
ducers, as New York and Pennsylvania, large 
quantities are exported, and, of course, other 
States import, thus making the acreage grown 
in the different States much more uniform 
than the amount of seed produced. 

If all the seed raised is sown again—and it 
is not likely that it is ever used for any other 
purpose 


shows a 


and if a peck of seed is sown to the 
acre, it would cover a little more than 11,000,- 
OOO of acres lo speculate as to the amount 
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what 
stored red clover honey last season. 
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Queens. 


to you, 


office. 


For sending us One New Subscriber and 25 
cents ($1.25 in all.) 


We arranged with one of the oldest and best queen-breeders (having 
to rear queens for us this season. 
ood deal the longest tongues of any yet measured. 

rect from Italy, having imported her himself. 
leather-colored, very gentle, and scarcely requiring veil or smoke. T) 


All queens guaranteed to arrive in good condition, and all will be 


We would like each of our present readers to have one or more of these { 
Simply send us the name and address of a new subscriber for the Amer 

ican Bee Journal for one year, and 25 cents extra, and the Queen will be mail 
Our queen-rearer is now caught up with orders, and expects to be abl: 

to mail them hereafter within 48 hours after we receive the order. 

other State, and we will send him the Queen orders as fast as we get them at t! 
He is prepared to rear and mail a large number. 

The cash prices of these Queens are $1.00 each; 3 for $2.70; or 6 for $5.00 

Send all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 

you cannot afford to be withont the best 

Sheep Paper published in the United States. 
Wool Markets and Sheep 

has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 

his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 

Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP. CHICAGO, ILL. 


QUKENS 


QUIRIN-THE QUEEN-BREEDER — has 
now on hand, ready to mail, 5OO young, long- 
tongued Red Clover Queens, Golden or Leather 
Colored. 

We have one of Root’s best breeders from his 
$200, long-tongued, Red Clover Queen, and a 
Golden Breeder which we are told is worth $100, 
if there is a queen in the U. S. worth that sum. 

J. L. Gandy, of Humboldt, Nebr., tells us that 
the colony having one of our queens, stored over 
400 pounds (mostly comb) honey in a single sea- 
son. 








A. I. Root’s folks say that qur queens are 
extra fine, while the editor of the American Bee 
Journal tells us that he has good reports from 
our stock from time to time, 

We have years of experience in mailing and 
rearing Queens. 
mail from now on. 


Queens positively by return 


Prices for balance of season 
as follows: 


1 6 12 


Selected . ‘ <n ae $4.00 § 7.00 
Tested . ‘ 1.00 5.00 9.00 
Selected tested . . 1.50 8 00 

Extra selected tested, the 


best that money can buy, 3.00 


H. G. QUIRIN, 


Parkertown, Ohio. 


Parkertown is a Money-Order Office. 
By contract this ad. will appear twice per 
month only. 


27D6t Piease mention the Bee Journal. 





COMPLETE POULTRY BOOK FREE. 
Contains 208 pages, profusely illustrated, plans 
for houses, incubators, brooders, coops, etc. 
Given free if you send this advertisement and 
25 ceuts for a year’s subscription to our Journal. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind. 
29Dtf *lease mention the Bee Journal. 





Red Clover Queens! 


bred from a daughter of the A.| 
Root Co. long-tongue $200.00 Ouee: 
ans mated in my apiary where there 
is nothing but the best Italian stock 
I have drones flying in my apiary from seven 
different States. Untested, 50c each, $5.5) pe 
dozen. Safe arrival. 
W. J. FOREHAND, 
29D6t FORT DEPOSIT, ALA 
Please mention Bee Journal when wnitin 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 





We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 


5% 10% 25% 6S 
Sweet Clover (white).....$ .70 $1.20 $2.75 $50 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... 1.00 1.80 4.25 si 
Alsike Clover ............ 90 1.70 3.75 7.0 
White Clover ....... 1.00 1.90 4 3.5 
Alfalfa Clover ........... 30 140 3.2 OF 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and s 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage. 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 





, : ’ 
1901—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. | 

goods at wholesale or retail at their pricé 
save you freight, and ship promptly. M 
aid for beeswax. Send for our 1901 cat 
. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Way: 





Daily Excursions to Buffalo and 
New York, 

via Nickel Plate Road. Throw; 

to New York City without 
Vestibuled sleepers Chicago t 
Dining-cars on all trains. Me: 

on American Club plan, at 
cents to $1.00. Write John Y 
General Agent, 111 Adams St 

for particulars. 
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that could be obtained from this 
would be outside of the present in- 
wnd it is doubtful as to there being 
data to justify anything like a 
le estimate. It is only desired to 
t the aggregate of red clover terri- 
trifling affair, and that it is widely 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


Distance of Apiaries. 


eonference of the Victorian Apiarists’ 
ation, as reported in the Australasian 
Keeper, it was adopted as a rule of this 
iation membership, that in the ‘* future 
,ment of apiaries a distance of at least 
niles should be preserved from any ex- 
member’s apiary unless by mutual con- 
snd that failure to observe this rule, 
id. on being properly brought before the 
itive of the Association, disqualify for 
ership.” 
nother rule added, provided that ‘any 
er practicing adulteration of the pro- 
of the apiary, or guilty of fraudulent 
eedings as a bee-keeper, should be dis- 
nea 
was pointed out by one and another that, 
very grave mistake of crowding close to 
her apiary, often of superior numbers, 
ude by beginners in the industry be- 
se they were iynorant of the severe loss it 
ed on themselves, especially; and by 
rs who lacked that moral sense of honor 
fair play that even rabbiters will observe 
keeping at a fair distance from their 
vhbor. Several bee-keepers thought the 
tance should be five miles apart, and no 
t was expressed that this is in all but 
very best of bee-country quite close 
ch, and that three miles in the off or bad 
ison is very much too close for apiaries of 
onsiderable size. 


The Bee in Law. 


der this caption has begun in Gleanings 
Bee-Culture a series of articles by F. D. 
sher, with a view to having them afterward 
ook form for convenient reference. This 
serve a convenient purpose, especially as 
iws of different States are by no means alike. 
\s to ownership, Mr. Fisher says: 
Vith regard to bees, Blackstone, the great 
iver, says: 
also are ferw nature (wild by nature) ; 
hen hived and reclaimed, a man may 
a qualified property in them by the law 
iture as well as by the civil law.” 








to the same purpose, not to say in the 
words with the civil law, speaks Brac- 
Occupation, that is, hiving or inelud- 
em, gives the property in bees; for, 
1aswarm alights upon my tree, I have 
iore property in them till I have hived 
nthan I havein the birds which make 
nest thereon; and, therefore, if another 
n, he shall be their proprietor; but 

rm which flies from out of my hive is 
ongas I can keepit in sight and 
ower to pursue them: and in these 
stances no one else is entitled to take 


espect to such animals as are in the 
fyoing and returning, as pigeons and 
ich are accustomed to go into the 
ind fields, and come again, we have 
itional rule that, if they cease to have 
ntion of returning, they also cease to 
ind become the property of the first 
ause they cease to be what are termed 
ertendi when they have discontinued 

ts of returning. 
iip in bees is ratione soli that is, 
erence to the soil, and is said to be 
id of ownership in bees. So in the 
faswarm of bees had flown from 
hey were reputed his so long as 
ned in sight and might easily be 
they do not become private 
ntil they are actually hived. Bees, 
other wild animals, furnish the 
t class of chattels which have 
the subject of primary occupancy. 
notwithstanding the universal 
Of law, that all mankind may pur- 





sue and take animals, whether of the air, 
earth, or water, in a wild state, the first occu- 
pant becoming the owner, there is found a 
restraint which ownership of the soil imposes, 
and which fastens the closer as population 
grows and civilization advances. 


DO YOU WANT A HIGH GRADE OF 


Italian Bees and Queens ? 


2-frame Nucleus with Untested Queen, $2.00, 
purchaser paying express charges. 


NOTICE. 


Having sold my property I am required to 
give possession soon, as well as move my entire 

apiary. Therefore | will quit filling orders 
Sept. 1. Our bees will be put in a more roomy 
place, and there prepared for winter. 


Months. a= 
Number of ( Queens. 





July and August. 


sO ne 6 12 
GOLDEN Our EENS. 
Untested..... , coool ces 648 8672 
Tested ..... eer 650 10.00 
Select MN. .508 base Saane 2.00 9.00 16 00 
Breeders .... ose 500 
HONEY ‘QuE ENS. 
Untested. er $ .75 $4.00 § 7.00 
Tested . ; » nai 6 50 10.00 
Select Tested. axiaen 1.50 7.00 12.00 


Safe arriv al guareaten. Descriptive price- 
list free. D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, Il. 





28Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
Fancy White Comb Honey 
in no-drip cases; also Ex- 
tracted Honey. State price, 
Wan ed pay spotcash. FRED W. MuTH 


& Co., Front & Wainut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Reference—German National Bank, Cincianati. 


28A17t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Wanted—Honey. 


Car Lots or otherwise: will pay bighest mar- 
ket price, spot cash. Address, stating quantity, 
quality, and price desired at your station. Will 
send man to receive when lot is large enough to 
justify. THOS. C. STANLEY & SON 

31iAtf FAIRFIELD, ILL. 


Wanted. 


Comb and Extracted Honey. Will buy your 
honey no matter what quantity. Mail sample 
of extracted, state quality of comb honey and 
price expected delivered in Cincinnati. I pay 
sromptly on receipt of goods. Refer you to 
Brighton German tank, this city. 

Cc.H WEBER, 
2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCIN 'NATI, OHIO. 


29Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Wanlte Gomb and Ex- 


tracted Honey! 


State price, kind and quantity. 
R. A. BURNETT & CO.,199S. Water St., CHrcaco 
33A1f Please mention the Bee Journal. 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. 
this ** Emerson” 
sary. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














If you have 
no further binding is neces- 





Daily Excursions Via Nickel Plate Road 


Chicago to Buffalo and New York. 
Special low rates and favorable limits 
to all points East. Call on or address 
John Y.Calahan, General Agent, 111 
Adams St., Chicago. 21—3t 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 





Nit Nis Nix Bit we i Bis Si Se BE ht i ls 


z HONEY AND BEESWAX 


BAR IR TR IRR IR FR EN RAR HR 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





LL ee ee ee eee 


CuicaGco, Aug. 3.—For choice white comb 
honey the demand is equal to the receipts at 15c 
per pound, but off grades are slow at 1 to 3cents 
less. Extracted is selling more freely at 54%4@6c 
for white; amber, 5@5%c. Beeswax steady at 
We. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


CINCINNATI, May 17.—No demand for comb 
honey, also stock of it well exhausted. Ex- 
tracted very dull; sales are more or less forced; 
lower prices from % to 1 cent per pound. 

Cc. H. W. WeBer. 


Boston, Aug. 3.—The honey market is prac- 
tically nominal, demands being nothing owing 
to the warm weather. We have had one lot of 
new honey inthatsold atl7c. Extracted, light 
amber, 8c; amber, 6@7c. 

BLake, Scott & Ler. 


OMAHA, Aug. 8.—New comb honey is arriving 
by express in small quantities from lowa and 
Colorado, and selling at $3 S) per case in a re- 
tail way. California extracted honey is being 
offered carlots at 44@4%c per pound, f.o.b. Cal- 
ifornia shipping-points, but we have not heard 
of any sales having been madethus far. The 
production of extracted honey seems to be quite 
large this year in Colorado, Utah and Califor- 
nia. PEYCKE Bros. 


New York, Aug. 7.—There is some demand 
for new crop of comb honey, and receipts are 
quite numerous for this time of the year. They 
have been principally from the South, but we 
are now beginning to receive shipments from 
New York State and near-by. We quote: Faucy 
white, 15c; No. 1 white, 13@1l4c; amber, 11@12c. 
No new buckwheat is on the market as vet, and 
we do not expect any before next month. 

Extracted is decidedly dull. Plenty offerings, 
with only a limited demand, aud quotations are 
rather nominal. We are selling at from 5@0%c, 
according to quality, and Southern in barrels 
at from 55@65c per gallon. Beeswax dull and 
declining; for the present we quote 27@28c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


ALBANY, N. Y., June 18.—Honey market is 
dull with no receipts or stocks and little de- 
mand. Itis between seasons now. Prospect of 
good crop in this vicinity from what bees there 
are left, the greater portion having been killed 
by foul brood exterminators. H. R. Wricar. 


Des Mornes, Aug. 7.—There is very little 
doing here in new crop of honey. Some small 
lots of near-by produced comb honey are on the 
market and selling ina retail way at $3.50 to 
$3.75 per case. We do not look for much trade 
in this line before Sept. 1. Our market does not 
consume a great deal of extracted honey. 

PEYCKE Bros. & CHANEY. 


DETROIT, July 18.—Fancy white, 15c; No. 
13@14c: no dark to quote. 
6@7c; dark and amber, 5@6c. 


Extracted, white, 
Beeswax, 26c 
.H. Hont & Son. 


BuFFALO, Aug. 8.—Faucy new 1 pound comb 
honey, 16@17c; darker, proportionately lower, 
from 15c down. Old not wanted, and neglected. 
Beeswax, 22@28c. BATTERSON & Co. 


KansaAs City, June 14.—Very little old honey 
on our market but what is damaged by being 
granulated. Sales are light at 15 cents for best 
grade No. 1 Colorado. Amber,13c. Beeswax 
firm at a 30¢. 

. R. CROMWELL Propucke Co., 
‘Successors to C. C. Clemons & Co. 


San FRANCISCO, July 31.—White comb, 11@ 
12% cents; amber, 8@l0c; dark, 6@7c. 
tracted, white, 54@—; light amber, 4%@>5 
amber, 4@4%c. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Only very moderate quantities offering and 
nothing in spot supplies to indicate that this 
year’s yield was of liberal proportions. Much 
of this season’s honey, however, is being hek 
back at producing points. Bids of large ope 
tors continue under the views of holders. 


Ex x- 


KANSAS City, Aug. 6.—Some very fine Mis- 
souri honey is now on the market, selling at 
lo@lic per pound for fancy white comb. Colo- 
rado and Utah shippers are offering new comb 
honey in carlots for first half of August ship 
ment atl10c per pound for No. 1, and 94@°%c for 
No. 2, f.o.b. shipping-point. The market for ex- 
tracted honey is as yet rather unsettled, asking 
prices ranging from 44%@4\(c, f.o.b. shipping- 
point. Buyers, however, seem to be in no hurry 
to make contracts. PEYCKE Bros. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXtraotors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WARTIN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
* a W. M. GerRRisH, East Notingham, N. H., 


carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal whien writing 


River Forest Apiaries ! 


FILL ALL ORDERS 


By Return Mail. 
Italian Queens Warranted 





Untested, 75 cts.; Tested, $1.00: Select Tested, 
$1.50. Half dozen or larger lots as may be 
agreed on. Address, 


RIVER FOREST APIARIES, 
RIVER Forest, Oak Park Post-Office, 
30Atf Cook Co., ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





UNTESTED 


Italian Queens Free 


BY RETURN MAIL. 


For sending us One New Subscriber 
for one year, to the American Bee 
Journal, with $1.00, we will send, by 
return mail, a fine Untested Italian 
Queen free. This offer is made only 
to our present regular subscribers. 





























We will mail one of the above queens 
alone for 75 cents; or 3 for $2.10. 

Please do not conflict the above offer 
with the one on another page which 
refers to Red Clover Queens. For send- 
ing us One new subscriber at $1.00, and 
25 cts., we will mail you free an 
tested Red Clover Italian Queen. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Un- 



















24th 


24th 
Year 


Year 


Dadant's Foundation. 


Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better Satis. 
faction than any other, 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
ments. 








We guarantee 
satisfaction. TRE 


What more can anybody do? gh fl 
to be FIRMNESS, *No SAGGING, 


OSS. 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 


sis 
RI 














Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materia}, 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 





Very fine eam -bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Egy 
for sale at very low prices. 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 









Beeswax wanted at all times. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., iti. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Ay? Agr CPAP RE PAE PAE HAE H OY CP AE MAE MAE MAL H $3) 


: More Bee-Keepers’ = 
: Paradies... 


- R. Root has just returned from a 6,000-mile trip through | 


/ 


Ay 


some agi the best bee-locations in the world, and has a! ready be- ("9 
gun his series of write-ups, accompanied with fine photos, in ne 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture. The following editorial appears Aug. (\¥ 
1, and will give something of an idea of what he will describe : a 

; 4 » 

Some little time ago I promised to tell about the bee-keepers’ } 

paradise in Texas. I have this on the docket, and it will appear | 3) 
as I take up the line of my travels. But since running across }w 
that paradise I have run into two or three others. There is one 7% 


west of the Rockies, in Colorado, that is not yet overstocked with | ey 
bees or bee-keepers; another one in Central Idaho—in fact, I do 
not know but the whole State. These will be described in turn 
The fact is, millions of capital are being invested in irrigation 


HES 


irrigation means alfalfa ; alfalfa means a paradise for bees. But 9 
I found all along my trip that alfalfa-growing preceded be: Nw 
keeping by two or three years, for it seems to take about that Vs) 
length of time before bee-keepers find these gold-mines that hay sa 
been hitherto unoccupied. Ve) 


If you are dissatisfied with your present location, and f 
financial reasons, or on account of health, will be compelled 
leave, subscribe for Gleanings in Bee-Culture, and learn som: 


Ae SHE 


> 


thing about the great South and the great West. There are ma! Key 
locations in the West that are not yet occupied—splendid b: 3) 
locations. If you wish to learn about them, send 25 cents for he 

six-months’ trial subscription, or $1.00 for one year and one | > 


tested Italian queen. Or, send $2.00 and we will send Gleani: 


PGS GN GG PRR 
TK: 


one year and one of our celebrated Red Clover Queens. 3 

Nw 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., Tledina, Ohio ) 

; ae ee) (U. S. A.) i 
& 146 Erie S ” 

BER” GEORGE W. YORK & CO. “Odo Tse ig 

are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHIC 

Send to them for their free Catalog. 3 
~ ew 
tr (HG 
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